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Many Australians celebrate Halloween on 31 October, 
and hand out edible foodstuffs (generally sweets) to 
ghoulishly-dressed children. Here, we report an 
unfortunate consequence of this cultural practice for a 
small lizard in a suburban garden in Hunters Hill, Sydney. 

Early on 2 November 2015, one of us (TS) noticed an 
adult male garden skink Lampropholis delicata stuck 
to an overlooked sweet (Fig. 1). The lolly (a yellow- 
and-white banana-flavoured soft object, probably an 
“Allen’s Banana”) was lying on the front porch of 
our house, and presumably had fallen from the large 
container from which we offered sweets to children 
on Halloween night, two days before. The sweet had 
melted slightly, and was highly sticky to the touch. 
When the lizard had tried to climb over it (perhaps 
attracted to the scent, or to small insects surrounding 
the sweet), the animal became firmly fixed by its hind 
limbs and the underside of its hindbody and tail. 
Although we easily separated the lizard from the sweet 
with gentle pressure, and it was apparently unharmed 
by the experience, we doubt that it could have 
escaped of its own accord. Unable to move, the lizard 
likely would have died of overheating, desiccation or 
predation if we had not rescued and released it. 

Researchers often use “sticky traps” to catch lizards (e.g., 
Bauer and Sadlier 1992; Glor et al. 2001; Sabo and Power 
2002; Ribeiro-Junior et al. 2006), so the vulnerability of a 
small lizard to an adhesive surface is unsurprising. To our 


knowledge, though, this is the first report of a sweet being 
sticky enough to ensnare a lizard. 

If our own experience over many years is typical, 
suburban gardens often contain overlooked sweets after 
celebrations such as Halloween, Easter Egg Hunts, and 
children’s birthday parties. Careful attention to picking 
up discarded sweets, or choice of sweets unlikely to turn 
into reptilian death-traps, might reduce the risk of a 
lingering death for small animals in the garden. 



Figure I. Adult male delicate skink Lampropholis delicata, 
firmly stuck to a discarded sweet in a suburban front yard. 
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